RICHELIEU
upon himself the organisation of the defence. But he was
not alone, and never was alone in the hour of danger:
Father Joseph was beside him, fanatically inflamed against
the Huguenots, endlessly exhorting the Cardinal to force
them to reason, hard as the war would certainly be. Even
in La Rochelle the capuchin had friends and spies and
emissaries. Furtively, with a wonderful feeling for intrigue,
information, ubiquitous penetration, he directed what
might be called the Intelligence Service of the kingdom.
He was at pains thus to realise the exact position of La
Rochelle, its financial resources, its capacity for resistance,
the nature and importance of its food supplies, and its
morale in general. These are prime factors in the conduct
of a siege, and it was to the undertaking of a siege that the
conversations of Richelieu and his confidant were directed,
while the bustling surgeons crowded round the King,
bandying Latin maxims, lancet or syringe in hand.
First and foremost steps had to be taken for victualling
the little garrison shut up in the Re forts. From Bayonne
Richelieu fetched fifteen pinnaces, in which every night
an unceasing supply of flour and biscuits could be smuggled
across; to the same end he hunted out a few of those sea-
rovers who knew every rock and current, and, on land, all
the by-ways along which men could slip unnoticed. With
well-paid sailors, and a few fearless and unscrupulous
adventurers, the troops could be kept supplied with the
necessities for subsistence in their strongholds. Meanwhile,
it was urgent to complete the forty vessels on the stocks
in the shipyards, and the task of arming the ten large
ships purchased by France from Holland. Money was
short. Richelieu advanced two million francs of his own,
and borrowed twice as much from his friends, in order to
make urgent provision without involving the credit of the
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